THE COMING OF THE MACHINE
the dark, and knock up inns; there they stop all the
following noon, and they enjoy a subsequent night of
clatter; wheels breaking, horses falling; then demanding
applause or pity (which I shall never bestow) for the
mischief they have sought; and for being encouragers
of roguery!"1
As has already been mentioned, there was no effective
system of police to deal with the criminal classes. With
the exception of a few Bow Street officers and some
mounted patrols, the only police in London were parish
constables and the watchmen, many of whom were old
and decrepit. In the event of serious trouble recourse
was always had to the troops. As for the magistrates,
with a few honourable exceptions such as the Fieldings,
contemporaries could hardly find words strong enough
to express their contempt. The magistracy of Middlesex
had for the most part fallen into the hands of men
described by Burke with pardonable exaggeration as
"the scum of the earth" who used their office as a means
of gain.2 Smollett was even more emphatic,
"Many of the justices . . . were men of profligate lives,
needy, mean, ignorant, and rapacious, and often acted
from the most scandalous principles of selfish avarice."3
In 1792 a definite step forward was taken when Parliament
established stipendiary magistrates appointed by the
Crown for the London police courts, but another
generation was to elapse before they were supported by
an efficient police, and not the least important reason
for this delay was the widespread opposition to any
1 Ibe Harrington Diaries, Vol. II, p. 79.
3 History of tbe Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XXI, p. 592, and Vol. XXIX,
p. 1034.
3 History of England, Vol. Ill, pp. 330-331.
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